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ABSTRACT .... ^ - 4. 

Thirteen research reviews in this issue pert am to 

guidance and new careers organized under topics of: (1) Occupational 

Information- treating a career information service, a pilot 
computer-assisted guidance program, a junior high school program, and 
a study of information flow into secondary scnools, (2) Careers, 
including a discussion of a national seminar on vocationa"* guidance, 
a career development workshop, and a manual prepared for personnel 
developing a comparative guidance and placement program, (3) Sesearch 
Reviews, discussing student selection and prediction of success, and 
guidance and counseling services, ano. (4) Student interests and 
Experiences, reporting a student socioeconomic pi.oj.ile, vocational 
interests of nonprofessional women, techniques applied to maladjusted 
under-achievers, and career thresholds. ”P.i.ain Talk,” a continuing 
column by the editor reports anticipated changes in future research 
reviews reflecting: (1) a teacher target audience, (2) 

problem-centered research, (3) a synthesis pointing out alternatives 
for action, (4) retention of the synthesis-application-dissemination 
theme, and (5) continued survey of the readership. -A warning is 
voiced of the possibility of a dual-track system in vocational and 
general education in both the guidance and education functions. The 
bibliography lists 47 related studies and five document sources for 
further reading. (DM) 
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PREFACE 



"'Whipping dead horses” 



ADVOCATES of innovative research 
and guidance services sclf-inflict 
the ‘‘dead horse” criterion on some 
of their inv^tigadons. No doubt, the 
criticism is a^ropriate to many 
pects of research in the social 
sciences, and it should not be regard- 
ed as a jurisdictional weakness of the 
guidance and counseling community. 
Possibly the lesson to draw is that 
there are too many live horses which 
should be whipped with new and 
bold:ipproachcs. 

However distasteful the compari- 
son, the parallels between research 
in guidance and counseling and re- 
search in vocational education are 
stiiking. Negative aspects of the 
comparison and the reasons which 
have produced the condition are 
both plausible and understandable. 
It is another way of expressing the 
wide gap between practititmers and 
theorists. 

The field of counseling has generally 
lacked a disciplined research tradition, and 
for understandable reasons. The service 
demands on counselors have often been so 
pressing that systematic investigation into 
the effectiveness and efficiency of proc- 
esses and products has paradoxically been 
ignored. “We arc too busy counseling to 
seriously question the consequences of 
what we do and how we do it” 

In addition, counseling, like kissing, is 
so intrinsically interesting and satisfying 
that few bother to critically examine it. 
The field’s practitioner heritage, swamped 
with problems and demands, has not gen- 
erally viewed “research” as an endeavor 
with much to offer. (Carl E. Thorcsen in 
“Relevance and Research in Counseling.” 
Beview of Educational Research, April/ 
1969, Vol. 39, No. 2, p. 264.) 

There are other parallels. 

H. B. Gelatt points these up .in an 
interesting “personal commentary,” 
totally without reference to vocation- 
al education. His propositions, based 
upon his personal experiences and a 



survey of three years of literature in 
the school guidance area, seem to 
have numerous applications to pro- 
fessional needs of vocationalists: 

1. Nonprofessional support per- 
.$onncl are necessary. 

2. Guidance goals and research 
must be related to the total 
ecucationai system. 

3. Guidance information research 
can contribute to guidance con- 
tent. 

4. Guidance research must di- 
rectly involve students and 
guidance workers. 

5. Guidance services and research 
must be innovative, 

(In “School Guidance Programs.” 
Review of Educciional Research. 
April 1969, Vol. 39, No. 2, pp. 
149-151.) 

The search for a theoretic^ base. 

Current literature in guidance and 
coun^ling rcfiects considerable at- 
tention directed toward the develop- 
ment of theoretical bases. Obviously 
and most desirably, there is no sin^e, 
accepted theory of guidance and 
counseling at the present time. This 
condition does make difficult tlie dis- 
covery of a functional role of guid- 
ance and counseling as they are re- 
lated to the educational process in 
general and to vocational and tech- 
nical education in -particular. 

Confusion is compounded as new 
terms become substituted for “voca- 
tional guidance,” a term which in it- 
self has never had acceptance and 
has suffered innumerable scars dur- 
ing be past half-century. Education- 
al Testing Service’s Martin R. Katz, 
in the April 1969 volume of Review 
of Educational Research and at the 
risk of over-siniplification, indicates: 

In school settings, counseling (a proc- 
ess) may be regarded as a major element 
in guidance (a program), which in turn 



may he considered a component of pupil 
persojutiJ services (an administrative desig- 
nation about which no more will be said 

ibis chapter.) By synecdoche, however, 
'vOURScling” has often stood for “guid- 
ance” in the literature. It seems defensi 
ble, therefore, in much of this chapter to* 
treat the tenns as over-lapping, if not in- 
terchangeable. Indeed, practitioners are 
called “guidance counselors” and “coun- 
selors” quite indiscriminately. 

However, -it must be recognized thai^- 
“couoseling” is sometimes perceived to 
be more extensive than “guidance”: it is 
occasicnally found in the company of such 
modifiers as vocational, educational, aca- 
demic, developmental, behavioral, adjust- 
ment, personal, social, ethical, and iman-. 
rial These same adjectives are almost as 
frequently associated with “guidance,” 
however, suggesting that the most pre£nng 
business is not to pit “couascling” and 
“guidance” against each other. Of greater 
concern is a distinctive defimtion of the 
territory that guidance and counseling 
jointly occupy in education. 

Reference to previous issues of Re- 
search Visihirify. Research and study 
of guidance and counseling have 
been treated in the past in these 
columns in the March and Decem- 
ber, 1968, issues. Specifically, re- 
search related to vocational guid- 
ance was reported in March; De- 
cember reporting focused its atten- 
tion to the broader implications of 
vocational guidance and human 
resources. Hopefully, there has been 
no duplication of reporting as such; 
some research activities similar to 
those previously reported have con- 
tinued, and other nev/ ones have 
lately come over the horizon. 

Other AVA publicatious. Challenge 
of Guidance to Vocational Educa- 
tion (12 pp., 1965, #101065, 250) 
and Vocational Aspects of Guidance: 
A Statement of Policy of the AVA^ 
(12 pp., 1968, #21368, 500) arc 
available related reading. 
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Career Information Service 

Tbe Career Infomatkin Service: A Gaide 
to Its DevelepmeBt and Use. Duncan F. 
Circle, et al.. Department of Education, 
Commonwealtii of Massachusetts, Boston, 
May 1968. 

This volume documents the New- 
ton Public School system^s career 
Lnformation and career guidance 
program offered to its students 
through three projects: (a) a Career 
Information Project to develop im- 
proved procedures for acquiring, 
processing and disseminating career 
information; (b) a Follow-Up Pro- 
gram to design and implement a 
system for conducting comprehensive 
follow-up studies of Newton stu- 
dents; (c) a job placement service. 

In 1967-68, all three activities 
were coordinated in one Career 
Resource Center. This report de- 
scribes the thtoretical background of 
the services, briefly describes the 
projects and provides guidelines for 
the development of similar services 
for other school systems. A major 
bibliographic index of the materials 
which were assembled and used in 
the career resource center is also 
included. 

•Decisionmaking l)y the student in 
the process of career development i.s 
largely baf;cd on available informa- 
tion about work opportunities. Be- 
cause of the multiplicity of occupa- 
tions today the student must have 
^idance in understanding the 
choices available to him. The au- 
thors believe that the provision of 
inform.ation for self-evaluation in re- 
gard to career opportunities is not to 
be left to chance, but should be a 
continuing guidance service in the 
school structure. 

Although there arc various con- 
tributing factors to the de-emphasis 
of career guidance — the complexity, 
the idea that most “worth-while” stu- 
dents will attend college, and the 
attitude that values ''personal adjust- 
ment” counseling more highly — the 
authors contend that the acccss^ibility 
of occupational information is pos- 
sibly one of the most crucial factors. 

The first step in organizing this 
service was to survey the literature 
of Massachusetts school systems 



that had successful operating pro- 
grams, and then to analyze the New- 
ton school system, community re- 
sources and the student needs. Af- 
ter a determination of the need for a 
job placement service, members of 
the business community were con- 
tacted and a Community Advisory 
Committee was formed to work out 
the best possible way to contact em- 
ployers. A steering commiUce of 
school personnel was formed which 
represented all school groups that 
would be interested in the program 
and the Division of Employment Se- 
curity. This committee had the au- 
thority to approve or disapprove all 
operating plans for the collection and 
dissemination of job openings,. 

The central placement centers re- 
sponsibility includes: obtaining ac- 
curate information verbally from 
employers; listing job openings and 
placing them on bulletin boards in 
the area schools; distributing job 
opening lists to employers who are 
on them and distributing evaluation 
forms for students to be interviewed 
by employers. 

When a student 4s interested in a 
job opening he visits the job place- 
ment counselor who determines if he 
is qualified. If qualified and still in- 
terested after learning the name of 
the firm, the student is given an 
introduction card and an instruction 
sheet on job interview behavior. The 
student is then responsible for calling 
the employer and making an ap- 
pointment for an interviev/. The em- 
ployer is asked to return the intro- 
duction card and the interview eval- 
uation form to the counselor who 
“closes” the vacancy if the student 
was hired. 

One of the main problems was 
communication between the school 
and the employers. Less than half 
the employers notified the schools 
when a position was closed, and the 
center had to telephone the emplo}^- 
ers in order to maintain an up-to- 
date listing which would not cause 
the students to lose faith in the sys- 
tem as a result of receiving inaccu- 
rate information. 

The Career Information Library is 
designed to act as a clearinghouse of 
available career information through 



several media which, because of their 
complexity, cannot be presented ef- 
fectively by individual counselors. 

Guidelines arc presented for those 
considering the establishment of a 
new progriun or evaluating e.\isling 
practices: basic references, descrip- 
tions of questions to be considered in 
developing a rationale for introduc- 
ing such a service, and matters 
related to personnel, acquisition of 
materials, facilities required, and 
systems to be followed. 

The Job Placement Service should 
be an integral part of the vocational 
decisionmaking process, functioning 
within the school setting. One of the 
primary purposes of this project was 
to formalize vocational placement as 
a service provided by the school to 
all students. 

Because time, place,, money and 
personnel variables are so great, 
each school will have to devise a 
method suitable for it in planning a 
job placement service. Included in 
this section are some general guide- 
lines for the development of job 
placement services. 

The Follow-Up Service is necessary 
in order to gain an understanding of 
students in the context of their career 
development, and information so ob- 
tained should be used to provide 
indicators to students about areas to 
explore. For example, information 
should show popular occupations, 
those not frequently entered, em- 
ployment areas new to the student, 
etc. This section presents a guide to 
be used in performing a follow-up 
study and also describes the Newton 
Follow-Up Program, including docu- 
mentation of procedures developed 
in Newton. 

The Career Guidance Resource 
Center was formed just prior to the 
writing of this document by the con- 
solidation of the Career Information 
Library and the Jobs for Youth 
Placement Service as part of the 
guidance program of Newton High 
School. One of the guidance services 
provided by the professional staff is 
consultation with students, most of 
whom have been referred by the 
school counselors. 

Teachers and classes visit the dis- 
plays and use the materials avail- 
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able. Caree: assemblies and confer- 
ences are presented in the school, 
and speakers are brought in from the 
commu'ii^. A vocatiwiaHcsting serv- 
ice is provided. Ideally, the center 
should also provide inservicc training 
in career development for school fac- 
ulty. The possibilities for a center of 
this nature are limitless, and a flex- 
ible adaptation is possible for all 
types of schools. 

Pilot Computer-Assisted 

Guidance Program 

The Developnent aid Evahiatiii of a Pilot 
Conpiter-Assisted Ottepatioial Ckiidaiice 
Program. Joseph T. Impellitteri. Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. July 31, 1968. 

The Computer-Assisted Career 
Exploration System was developed 
to: (a) provide “an easily updated 
individualized occupational informa- 
tion retrieval system,*’ (b) develop 
“a process whereby youth could de- 
velop their own iudividualized frame- 
works of the occupational structure” 
and (c) provide “an experience for 
youth to acquire, by simulated prac-- 
tice, operational strategies in relating 
their abilities and interests to occupa- 
tional opportunities.” 

The system consists of a terminal, 
at which the student is seated, con- 
sisting of a computer-controlled, 
typewriter-like device, tape recorder 
and slide projector. The terminal is 
connected to an IBM 1401 com- 
puter, which houses informaiion 
^bout the student and various occu- 
pational functions and requirements. 

The system works as follows. The 
student receives orientation on the 
purpose of the system and is given a 
list of 40 occupations with corre- 
sponding codes. When he is seated at 
the terminal, the computer requests 
that he select one of these occupa- 
tions for further exploration. The 
student responds by typing out a 
code number, and he receives from 
the computer a typed-out short par- 
agraph describing the occupation. 

The computer then asks whether 
the student, on the basis of the in- 
formation he has received, wishes to 
learn more about the occupation. If 
he does, the computer begins a series 
of four operations giving further il- 
lumination to the occupation. First, 



it types out a list of any discrepan- 
cies between the student’s “abili^’- 
prefcrencc profile” and the rcqairc- 
ments of the occupation. Then it plays 
a two-minute taped interview with a 
worker in the occupation, after which 
a picture of a worker performing 
tasks of the occupation is shown by 
the slide projector. Finally, a 150 to 
200-word description of the occupa- 
tion, which the student may keep for 
later reference, is typed out by the 
computer. 

The guidance sessions last 40 min- 
utes each, and in this period of time 
the student may explore as many 
occupations as he desires or has time 
for. At any point he may request 
that the computer select for him oc- 
cupations for which he is best suited, 
according to the personal informa- 
tion which the computer has for him. 
The student is permitted to use as 
many 40-minute sessions as he 
wishes. 

The system was field tested at two 
junior high schools in Pennsylvania. 
Thejirst test was conducted with 72 
ninth grade boys who were planning 
to take a vocational or technical 
coursti when they entered senior high 
school. Through this field trial, three 
'basic faults were found w-ith the sys- 
tem. These were generally alleviated 
through changes in the computer as- 
tern before the second field trial was 
conducted. The. second trial was con- 
ducted upon 140 ninth grade boys 
who also indicated a desire to enter a 
course of vocational or technical 
training the following year. Some of 
the findings of this second field trial 
were that: 

• The average number of ses- 
sions for which the boys used the 
system was five. 

• An average of 16 occupations 
was investigated by each boy. 

• Sixty-ilve percent of the boys 
asked the computer to select occupa- 
tions for them to pursue further. 

• In general, the boys sought 
out additional occupational inform.a- 
tion on their own. 

• Tlie most helpful aspect of the 
system appeared to be the typed 
descriptions of the occupations which 
could be kept for future reference, 
and the least helpful were the slides. 

After they had completed their 
sessions 'with the system, the Jboys 
were surveyed for their reactions to 
the .system and any changes which 



they thought should be made in it. 
Among their suggestions for changes 
in content of the sessions were those 
which asked for more choices of 
occupational descriptions, more in- 
formation on each occupation, and 
interviews wiih more than one work- 
er in each occupation. It was also sug- 
gested that explanatory comments 
accompany slides. The boys felt that 
more orientation to me of the system 
was needed and that sessions should 
last more than 40 minutes. 

In forming concl'usions and mak- 
ing recommendations regarding the 
study, it was necessary for the inves- 
tigator to distinguish between the 
sources from which he received eval- 
uatory information. Some of this in- 
formation was collected through in- 
terviews and a written reaction in- 
ventory from the boys. Results of 
these evaluatory instruments would . 
tend to be misleading, as they repre- 
sent only students’ self-perceptions. 

A different interpretation was ob- 
tained from “directly observed phe- 
nomena” such as comparisons of occu- 
pational choices before and after 
participation in the program, the 
number of boys who sought addition- 
al occupational information on their 
own, and the ability of the boys to 
explain a_stratcgy for investigating 
occupations witliout the help of a 
computer. 

In general- it was concluded that 
the boys did like the terminal experi- 
ence. They liked the private nature 
of the interaction, but in at least half 
of the cases expressed a wish tliat 
opportunities to , discuss problems 
were available. It is therefore sug- 
gested that perhaps “some ideal mix 
of terminal experience and counselor 
involvement in the total process” 
should be attempted. 

Findings indicated that the in- 
creased knowledge of the bo 3 ^s in 
regard to occupational opportunities 
was not reflected in their choices of 
tenth-grade courses of study. This 
fact indicates that guidance should 
go further than just occupational in- 
formation at this level — it must be 
placed in a useful framework. The 
inability of the boys to utilize the 
occupational information which they 
received- places “some doubt on the 
effectiveness of the Computer-As- 
sisted Career Exploration System.” 

It was concluded that, although 
the students perceived the system to 
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* be useful and enjoyable, it did not 
If proiiidle obscivable changes in their 

;t occupation-seeking behavior or atti- 

tudes. A revised system will be used 
in tests in the winter of 1969, and 
i_ the investigators hope that by this 
: * time there will be other computer- 
ized guidance systems in operation 
• against which the results may be com- 

j pared. 



Junior High Program 

OcciVatiosial InfinRatifii in the Junior 
High School: faplicafions for Yocationai 
Education. Richard R. DeBlassie and W. 
’ Paul Jones. New Mexico Research Coordi' 
nating Unit Santa Fe. 

1 This report presents the pro- 

- cedures, results and implications 
I 'of a survey of the availability and 
j use of occupational materials in the 
junior high schools of New Mexico. 
Occupation^ materials relating to 
vocational education were a major 
focus of the study. 

The survey was conducted by 
means of a questionnaire containing 
questions concerned with (a) availa- 
bility of occupational information, 
(b) extent of use hy professional 
I staff and students, (c) sources of 
j material, (d) percentage of materi- 
.[ als relevant for vocational education, 
; (e) appropriateness of reading level, 

and (f) factors which may be limiting 
the use of occupational materials. 

Results of the survey indicated 
that a high percentage of respond- 
! ents had access to a file of occiipa- 

j tional -information in their schools, 

\ with a majority of both professional 

j staff and students using these materi- 
I als at least occasionally. The largest 
' source of materials was printed kits 

1 and free materials, and the majority 

I , of the respondents felt that over half 
> of the materials available related to 
j vocational occupations. Most of the 
J respondents felt that the reading 
level of the materials was appropri- 
ate for their students. Factors limiting 
the use of materials were inaccessi- 
bility or inappropriateness of materi- 
als, or lack of integration of materi- 
als. 

The following recommendations 
resulted from the study: 

1. Counselors should aid teachers 
in developing methods for incorporat- 
ing occupational information into the 
curriculum. 



2. Counselors and teachers using 
occupational information at the 
junior high school level shouid evalu- 
ate such information prior to present- 
ing it to pupils. 

3. Counselors and teachers using 
occupational information at the junior 



Determine the Feasibility of Developing a 
Midel Describing the Flow of Occupa- 
tional and Economic Informatien Into the 
Secondary Vocational-Techiiisal School. 

Leonard C. Silvern. Education and Train- 
ing Consultants Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 1967. 

The objectives of this study were 
to determine the feasibility of syn- 
thesizing a model describing the flow 
of occupational and economic in- 
formation into the secondary voca- 
tional-technical and comprehensive 
school from outside the school or 
school district. The original model 
would be built on the experience of 
the investigator and others knowl- 
edgeable in the field, and then would 
be synthesized into a new model 
based on analysis and evaluation of 
the orignal model. The evaluation, 
along with implications and recom- 
mendations, of the new model are 
published -in this report. 

An examination is made of system 
concepti.alization from 1914 lu 
1964, and recent developments in 
systems analysis and synthesis for 
education are outlined and evaluat- 
ed. The term “feedback” is defined 
for purposes of the study. 

Information for development of 
the model was obtained from occu- 
pational teachers, supervisors of oc- 
cupational instruction and directors 
cf vocational education (or the 
equivalent), state departments of 
education (including bureau chiefs, 
division heads, regional supervisors, 
regional technical personnel, and 
university staff), university faculty 
not affiliated with a state department 
of education function, county depart- 
ments of education haring occupation- 
al education functions, occupational 
counselors in secondary schools and 
school districts, training directors in 
government agencies and private 
business, officers of professional soci- 
eties, twelfth grade students, recently 
graduated students, and experts in 
school-industry relationships. 



high school level should periodically 
evaluate and bring tlicir occupational 
information files up to datc. 

4. Counselors and teachers should 
be encouraged to include more occu- 
pational information dealing with 
careers not requiring a degree. 



Samples were taken primarily from 
the fields of radio and television 
electronics, machine drafting and de- 
sign, and commercial art. 

A flowchart model is presented in 
the report, and 49 closed-loop signal 
paths for feedback are described, 
evaluated and related- to occupation- 
al instructor performance. The mod- 
el is described by the study as having 
these characteristics: 

1. It is a high-fidelity analog of 
real-life. 

2. It is a cybernetic model, show- 
ing interactioa with a real-Ufe en- 
vironment. 

3. It is closed-loop with a large 
number of feedback si^al paths, 
extrinsic and intrinsic to the school 
or school district. 

4. It is a general model of sec- 
ondary schools *and of occupational 
teachers in those schools. 

5. It has closed-loop feedback 
paths each of which is identifiable in 
terms of up to five characteristics. 

6. It appears possible to measure 
the value of each feedback loop in 
crude units. 

7. It makes instructor per- 
formance a related function. 

The approach used in the study 
was concluded to be feasible and can 
also be extended to other problem 
areas. It is felt that models can be 
developed which will have an imme- 
diate, practical application. 

The appendix to the study 
presents a paper by Leonard Nadler, 
“How New Content Elements Enter 
into Vocational Courses, in Actual 
Practice.” 



Bound volumes of Research Vis- 
ibility are available. Vol. I (1967- 
1968) is priced at $1.25; Vol. II 
(1968-1969) is $1.50. Both volumes 
may be ordered at a special rate of 
$2.50. Discount of 10 percent is 
given for orders of 10 or more. Send 
orders to AVA, 1510 H St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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National Seminar on Vocational Guidance 



Nitisnal Sennar on Vfcational Gindance, 
Aiinst 21-26, 1966, Ntithera Michigan 
UiiversHy, Marqnette, Micb. Final Report 

John G. Odgers. American Vocational As- 
sociation and American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, Washington, D.C. 
September 1968. 

The major objective of this semi- 
nar was “the achievement of more 
adequate vocational guidance serv- 
ices in the nation’s schools through 
the improvement of state supervisory 
services.” The seminar included key- 
note addresses by national leaders in 
vocational education and guidance, 
.discussion panels (state directors of 
vocational education, national leaders 
from business, industry, labor, and 
the U.S. Employment -Service), 
demonstrations, small group discus- 
sions, work groups, individual con- 
sultation, and opportunity for inde- 
pendent study and the use of semi- 
nar resource files. 

State departments of education 
contributed vocational guidance ma- 
terials for distribution to seminar 
participants. These included hand- 
books, manuals, bibliographies, 
course or conference outlines, project 
descriptions and other publications. 

Seven work groups tackled each 
of the following topics: 

1. To develop program proposals 
for the orientation of students to 
vocational education opportunities 
and requirements, and to develop 
improved group procedures related • 
to vocational planning, course choice, 
and economic education. 

2. To analyze types of vocation- 
al, educational and economic in- 
formation available and needed, and 
to recommend approaches to meeting 
identified needs at both the elemen- 
tary and secondary level. 

3. To relate testing services to vo- 
cational guidance and course selec- 
tion and to develop proposals for 
vocational course selection tech- 
niques. 

4. To seek consensus on basic 
principles regarding school programs 
of vocational guidance and to de- 
velop program recommendations for 
upgrading counselor competencies in 
educational and vocational guidance. 



5. To increase competencies in 
establishing and maintaining state 
supervisory relationships and chan- 
nels of communication with local 
schools. 

6 . To determine needs related to 
the preparation of counselors for the 
educational and vocational aspects 
of the guidance program and to 
study and determine specific meth- 
ods by which state guidance person- 
nel and counselor educators may co- 
operate in preservice and inservice 
education. 

7- To share methods and tech- 
niques for community or -area occupa- 
tional surveys, student interest sur- 
veys, and other studies related to the 
establishment of vocational courses 
or area vocational schools. 

Guidance needs which work groups 
and participants voiced during the 
seminar were stated as follows: 

“1. There is a need for im- 
proved communication among per- 
sonnel in industry, labor, business, 
and education. Fulfillment of this 
need will require common definitions 
since effective communication pre- 
supposes at least minimum consensus 
on terminology. 

“2. There is a need for the con- 
tent of counselor education programs 
to be attentive to the wide range of 
functions counselors perform such as 
foffow-up and placement as well as 
the consulting relationships in which 
they engage with teachers, parents 
and administrators. 

“3. Tliere is a need for personnel 
in education to make more effective 
use of the wide range of community 
resources available to them. 

“4. There is a need for personnel 
in education to work more effectively 
with the decisionmakers both in and 
out of the school setting. 

“5. There is a need to acquaint 
personnel in education more ade- 
quately v/ith the wide range of avail- 
able educational, training and occu- 
pational opportunities.” 

Ten months after the seminar, in 
the summer of 1967, a follow-up 
study was conducted to determine 
what, if any, projects, activities or 



services had resulted from the semi- 
nar- Eighty percent of the participat- 
ing states responded, noting 215 
specific outcomes of the seminar. 
From responses to the follow-up 
questionnaire, it was concluded that 
most participants felt a .jeed for an 
ongoing series of seminars of the 
type of interaction which was fos- 
tered at the first seminar. 



Development Workshop 

Career Develoiiment Wgrfcshep, June 1-4, 
1969. Final Report L G. Kennedy. State 
Department of Education, Topeka, Kans. 
1969. 

This workshop was the first of an 
anticipated annual series for assisting 
participants to fill the need for career 
development counseling of' Kansas 
youth. The area of emphasis of the 
workshop was on career counseling 
of noncollege-bound students. Work- 
shop proceedings included seven ad- 
dresses on various aspects of career 
development and its problems. 

Kenneth B. Hoyt, State University 
of Iowa, discussed “Career Counsel- 
ing Today.” In higWigJiting some of 
the crucial considerations which 
must be kept in mind while moving 
4 toward solutions to the problems of 
career counseling. Dr Koyt stressed 
three concerns: (a) implications of 
changes in society and the world of 
work upon the concept of counsel- 
ing; (b) the role of education and 
training in career counseling, and (c) 
responsibilities in the “transition 
from school to v'ork.” 

R. Wray Strong, University of 
Wisconsin, presented a paper tided 
“Vocational and Technical Program 
Information for Use in Counseling 
High School Youth.” While focusing 
upon guidance information regarding 
training programs in vocational 
schools, technical institutes and junior 
and community colleges. Dr. Strowig 
discussed the scope, purpose, need, 
and uses of this information. 

After preparing participants with 
a background of the need for and 
analyses of vocational-technical in- 
formation, areas where there is a need 
for research and developmental ap- 
plication of information about voca- 
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lional-technical curricula and institu- 
ticwK for guidance purrposcs were 
presented. Some of the.*« pertain to 
the need for equal opportunities for 
women, the need for occupational 
adaptability, and the 'need for cri- 
teria and procedures to evaluate 
training information. 

Francis A. Gregory, U^S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Wasldngton, D.C., 
presented a paper o:i “Organized 
Training Facilities Related D*ntrtly 
to Recent Federal Lcgislati^ii — 
Including Apprenticeships." After 
“illuminating some of the unmet 
needs of youths and adults for which 
federal manpower programs nave 
'been attempting to suppl}' compensa- 
tory services,” Mr. Gregory reviewed 
some of the principal seivices that 
are availaWe: USTJES, Youth Oppor- 
tunity Centers, Cooperative School 
Programs, MDTA Programs, Labor 
Mobility Demonstration Projects, 
Bonding Assistance, services for old- 
er workers, the New Careers pro- 
gram, apprenticeship training, out- 
reach and information center pro- 
grams, Job Corps, and Nei^borhood 
Youth Corps. 

In concluding, Mr. Gregory listed 
11 insights which have been gained 
from experience in the manpower 
development effort, and which ne 
feels have significance for public 
education: 

1. Nearly all persons are traina- 
ble. 

2. The motivational barrier can be 
cracked. 

3- Rapid literacy training is pos- 
sible as a part of job training. 

4. The length of training should be 
varied according to indiridual needs. 

5. An experience of success is 
essential. 

6. Systematic linking of services is 
necessary. 

7. Repeated job placement may 
be needed. 

8. Post-placement support is often 
crucial. 

9. Youth training requires special 
emphasis on supportive services. 

10. Correction of health deficien- 
cies Is extremely important. 

11. The ability to relate on the 
part of the instructor is of prime im- 
portance. 

Harold Reed, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C., addressed 
the seminar on the topic of “The 
Employment Service as a Resource 
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for Career Counseling.” A review 
was made of some of the manpower 
programs and services, and a state- 
ment was made of the ratio.iale for 
the programs and services which 
have a counseling component. The 
Human Resources Development Con- 
cept was illuminated, along with 
the HRD Employability Model and 
the Worker Incentive Program 
through which it works. 

Frank F. Hoge, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, Topeka, Kan., discussed 
the “Division of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation as a Resource for Career 
Counselors.” After a description of 
the services of the Division, he 
stressed the need for cooperative 
efforts with other public and private 
sources. 

Roy H. Johnson of the Kansas 
Chamber of Commerce, Topeka, 
presented an address, “Local Cham- 
bers of Commerce as a Resource for 
Counselors.” Mr. Johnson pointed 
out services of the Chamber which 
can be valuable to the counselor: 
contact with the Chamber’s educa- 
tion committee, and contact with local 
employers. Many attempts at setting 
up .a flow of information and contact 
between school counselors and 



Chamber of Commerce members 
were outlined, and the hope was 
expressed that some such programs 
can be set up to remain operation.nl. 
Tlicre is a need for someopi; to take 
the initiative in closing this commu- 
nications gap — the desire for better 
communications in this valuable area 
is existent. 

Dr. Strowig presented a final pa- 
per on “Counselor Attitudes and 
Career Counseling.” Two proposi- 
tions were discussed in the paper: 
(a) “that career or vocational coun- 
seling in schools is not as often or as 
well conducted nowadays as are oth- 
er types of counseling” and (b) 
“that a number of counselor attitudes 
are not compatible with effective and 
sufficiently emphasized career coun- 
seling w'ith adolescent youth in 
schools.” 

Suggestions for strategics for chang- 
ing unfavorable attitudes toward ca- 
reer counseling were made. One of 
these was the use of a general model 
for “bringing about attitude change 
through the use of information 
media.” Another was to bring atout 
changes in attitude by “recognition 
and acceptance of feelings along 
with appeal to reason.” 



Comparative Guidance and Placement Program 



Comparative Guidance and Placement Pro* 
gram: Interpretive Manual for Counselors, 
Administrators and Faculty. College En- 
trance Examination Board, Princeton, N.J. 
1969. ^ 

This Interpretive Manual was 
prepared to provide descriptive in- 
formation and statistical data which 
will help counselors, administrators 
and faculty in using the tests and 
services of the Comparative Guid- 
ance and Placement Program, a pro- 
gram for helping students entering 
two-year colleges to make sound edu- 
cational and career decisions. 

CGP tests focus on “experiences, 
interests and cognitive skills” of en- 
tering two-year college students. Ex- 
perience from both academic and 
industrial situations was used in de- 
velopment of the CGP battery of 
operational and experimental tests. 
The operational tests are those which 
have been tested and found to be of 
use to counselors and students. Ex- 
perimental tests are given in order to 
obtain information on the validity of 



the test itself, for possible inclusion 
in the battery of operational tests. 
The operational test battery was de- 
veloped throu^ field surveys which 
collected information about the par- 
ticular needs of counseling for the 
two-year college student. 

Among the CGP’s operational 
tests are one for measurement of 
verbal skills and another for meas- 
urement of mathematical skills. In 
addition, a Letter Groups, or reason- 
ing, test and a Year 2000, or inte- 
grative reasoning test, are included 
in the battery. Two other instru- 
ments, the Biographical Inventory 
and the Comparative Interest Index, 
measure experiences and interests 
rather than abilities. 

The Interpretive Manual includes 
information on- the meaning of re- 
sults of CGP tests, both in statistical 
form and for use in individual coun- 
seling sessions. Another interpretive 
guide, written especially for students 
and entitled Using Your CGP Re- 
port, is mailed to each student along 
with his test scores. 
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Student Selection and Prediction'of Success 



Review of Research on Student Selection 
and the Predicton of Success in Occupa- 
tional Uucation. William L Stock and 
Frank C. Pratzner. Minnesota Research 
Coordination Unit in Occupational Educar 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. August 1969. 

In undertaking this project, a sys- 
tematic search was made of research 
that has been conducted since 1960 
related to selection of students and 
prediction of student success in oc- 
cupational education. Although the 
review may not be all-inclusive, ef- 
forts were made to be thorough in 
the analysis. 

An Overview and Synthesis of Re-, 
search notes that "'‘aptitude testing 
alone is not the whole answer to the 
student selection/prediction prob- 
lem(s).” Study is needed also of 
non-intellectual factors, such as inter- 
est and motivation. A lack of materi- 
al other than graduate dissertations 
is noted, and more systematic, longi- 
tudinal efforts are called for. Although 
the General Aptitude Test Battery is 
frequently cited as a very successful 
predictor of occupational interests, 
other tests should be investigated for 
greater value during different stages 
of person^ and vocational develop- 
ment. Motor ability tests are seen to 
be of “negligible value in the selec- 
tion-prediction process.” 

It is noted that “while many 
studies have successfully employed 
regressional techniques to identify 
selected variables for the prediction 
of variously defined training out- 
comes, few took the additional step 
of reporting (cr perhaps the prior 
step of investigating) whether the 
regression equations and/or predictors 
identified through the regression 
equations were actually adopted and 
successfully utilized to effect student 
selection and' guidance procedures or 
program changes.” The importance 
of knowing whether use of data 
gained in studies makes a difference 
in outcomes such as reduced dropout 
rate or increased employment suc- 
cess is stressed, 

The review is divided into three 
classification.<>; “achievement,” “com- 
pletion” and “student characteris- 

ERIC 



tics.” The accompanying table de- 
picts the number of predictive studies 
reported in the review for each stu- 
dent group according to these clas- 
sifications. 

Prediction of Achievement 

The review notes that more effort 
has gone into research regarding 
achievement than in other areas. 
This fact is attributed to: (a) the 
ease in using available insiniments 
for this purpose; (b) the shorter time 
period needed for this type of study, 
and (c) the clearly defined outcomes 
from this classification of research. 
The need for a programmatic ap- 
proach to research in this area is 
noted. Various predictors of achieve- 
ment are presented; among them are 
high school industrial arts scholastic 
achievement, academic variables, 
high school rank and grade point 
average, and, to a lesser extent, the 
American College Test. 

Prediction of Completion 

The difference between research 
studies predicting achievement and 
those predicting-completion found by 
the review was that those predicting 
completion used non-intellectual vari- 
ables in the predictor equations to 
a greater extent. The. scarcity of 
studies in this area is mentioned, and 
findings of research on prediction of 
completion will need further valida- 
tion through more research. 

Among the predictors mentioned, 
however, were arithmetic achieve- 
ment tests, the Differential Apti- 
tude Test battery, intelligence scores, 
and ninth grade attendance and 
combined academic averages. In re- 
gard to success in two-year techni- 
cal and associate degree college pro- 
grams, the Minnesota Vocational In- 



terest Inventory, “grade-expected-in- 
course,” and student “motivation” 
were mentioned as important indica- 
tors. Studies of completion variables 
for adult vocational-technical stu- 
dents noted successful use of Em- 
ployment Service test batteries and 
the General Aptitude Test Battery. 

Prediction of Student Traits 

As may be noted in the table, few 
studies of student-related characteris- 
tics v/ere found for high school and 
post-high school groups, while more 
were available for adults. Also, no 
studies were found on prediction of | 
achievement of adults. The reviewers t 
feel that -this is due to the fact that I 
“reasons for selecting particular pro- | 
grams, and forms of desired training I 
were more important variables for I 
institutions than data predictive of | 
achievement or program completion.” j 
Indicators of student characteristics 
mentioned by the review are the 
Minnesota Vocational Interest In- 
ventory, Kuder Preference Record, 
Hackman-Gaither Vocational Interest 
Inventory, and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. 

Current research on student selec- ’ 
tion/prediction of success points out s 
the need for improvement in current 
practices. Three approaches to the 
improvement of this process are dc- j 
scribed in the review. Among im- 
provements of existing programs sug- 
gested by the review are use of “full- 
time certified counselors in each ' 
school . . . paraprofessional assistants 
. . . program coordination, long- . 
range planning and graduate follow- 1 
up, and inservice staff training in . . . 1 

counseling.” In addition, a “single 
selection, guidance and placement 
center for a state or region within a 
state” was outlined along with a 
“secondary school prevocational ap- 
proach to selection and guidance.” 
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Guidance and Counseling Services 



I Review of Educatioiial Research: Guidance 
and Counseimf: Vof. 39, No. 2. American 
Educational Research Association, Wash* 
j_ ington, D.C. April 1%9, 

Because most studies in the areas 
of counseling, guidance and person- 
nel services “fail to ask or explore 
questions that in any way alter the- 
oretical rationales, programs or prac- 
tices,” this issue, which reviews 
studies in these areas, contains much 
; critical comment on the status of 

research in various fields relating to 
counseling and guidance. Suggestions 
for further study are noted, and 
• areas “in which further research 

would be futile” are identified, 
j Harry Gelatt of the Palo Alto 
i Unified School District reviewed re- 

' search in the area of School Guid- 

ance Programs. In reviewing and 
commenting upon recent develop- 
ments in ^idance research at the 
elementary and secondary school 
levels. Dr. Gelatt urges the develop- 
ment of “systematic conceptual 
framew'orks for purposes, practices, 
functions, and the substance of 
guidance in education.” Noting that 
the past three years of research in 
this area were plagued by a lack of 
^ strongly stated objectives and a dis- 
. agreement on the philosophy and ba- 
j — sic objectives for guidance services, 

■’ i Dr. Gelatt sees a need for guidance 

I services to become responsive to 

j “theoretical principles, scientific in- 

I vestigations and changing needs.” 

I In discussing the role and function 
i of guidance, he mentions the 1965 

f study by Robert Clarke, Harry B. 

; I Gelatt and Louis Levine which 

/ presented a decision-making frame- 

] work for guidance, and another 

I ' study (1966) by Martin Katz, which 

I , builds a model for the guidance role 
and function. The comprehensive 
approach to guidance services is dis- 
cussed, with mention of John C. 
Flanagan’s 1967 study in which a 
, program (PLAN: A Program for 

Learning in Accordance with Needs) 
for defining an individualized study 
program for each student is 
presented. The Tiedeman experiment 
at Harvard (see RV, October 1969) 
and several assessment studies which 
examine elementary and secondary 
school programs are mentioned. 

In reviewing research of the coun- 
selor as a researcher. Dr. Gelatt notes 



four points which arc generally em- 
phasized: 

“1. A framework for the provision 
and evaluation of guidance services 
is desirable. 

“2. The goals and specific objec- 
tives of guidance services need to be 
explicitly stated. 

“3. The question of values cannot 
be ignored. 

“4. Research that is undertaken 
must be locally meaningful and 
related to procedures used and ob- 
jectives sought.” 

Dr. Gelatt feels that any separa- 
tion between elementary and second- 
ary school guidance programs should 
be de-emphasized, and he reviews a 
great deal of research relating to 
guidance programs. 

A review of research relating to 
career development is presented by 
John L. Holland and Douglas R. 
Whitney of the American College 
Testing Program. In surveying the 
field of theory and speculation on 
career development, the authors 
denote as the most comprehensive 
work that which was done by John 
O. Crites in 1968. The text. Voca- 
tional Psychology, “deals with voca- 
tional choice, adjustment, success, 
theory, satisfaction, etc.” 

A decreasing rate of literature on 
vocational images, preferences and 
influences was noted by the unthors in 
the past three years (the period of 
work covered by this issue). This 
was also true of the amount of liter- 
ature to be found on occupational 
classification, although it was felt 
that the available material was very 
promising. 

Longitudinal studies, both theoret- 
ical studies and surveys, were ex- 
plored by the authors. In making an 
evaluation of the research in the field 
of career development for the years 
1965-1968, the authors note a rapid 
growth in the amount of research, 
but not very much significant in- 
formation coming out of this research. 
It was also noted that more inte- 
gration of current knowledge is 
needed. 

William W. Cooley and Raymond 
C. Hummel of the University of 
Pittsburgh reviewed research regard- 
ing systems approaches in guidance. 
Three projects were reviewed in 



length: the Systems Development 
Corporation Vocational Counseling 
System: Autocon, the Tiedeman “In- 
formation System for Vocational De- 
cisions” (see RV, October 1969), 
and the IBM Guidance Counseling 
Support System. Noting that these 
projects do not represent the full 
potential of this means of guidance, 
the authors cite a 1968 study by 
William W. Cooley which argues that 
“guidance systems should be con- 
sidered as part of the total educa- 
tional system.” 

While looking with enthusiasm on 
the new vistas opened by the systems 
approach, the authors offer a few 
words of caution. In regard to the 
problems of the systems approach 
contradicting the philosophy of 
personal contact in guidance situ- 
ations, the authors feel that actually, 
tiie systems approach will not be- 
come a substitute for personal con- 
tact, but will permit more individual- 
ized information-seeking and decision- 
making to go on, thus leaving more 
time for the student and the counse- 
lor to interpret the information on a 
personal basis. 

The second area in which to exer- 
cise caution, according to the review- 
ers, is that of underestimating the 
amount of time needed in the sys- 
tems development effort. Those who 
are working in the field, and those 
from whom funding is received, must 
understand that the road ahead is 
very long. 

Other subject areas covered in this 
issue of Review of Educational Re- 
search are “Theoretical Foundations 
of Guidance” by Martin R. Katz; 
“Higher Education Programs and Stu- 
dent Development” by Harold A. 
Korn; “Counselor Education” by 
John M. Whitelcy, “Changes 
Through Counseling” by Ray E. 
Hosford and Alan S. Briskin; 
“Group Counseling” by Alan R. An- 
derson; “Counseling Students with 
Special Problems” by D.' David Is- 
land, and “Relevance and Research 
in Counseling” by Carl E. Thoren- 
sen. 



JANUARY ISSUE . . . Research 
Visibility will begin the new year by 
reporting on studies dealing with 
“curriculum,” The studies will cover 
various programs in vocational, tech- 
nical and practical arts education. 
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Topic Four; STUDENT INTERESTS AND EXPERIENCES 
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Socioeconomic Profile 

SfcteecoMHic Prifile tf Creiit Stideiits 
in the Korth Cartima Cenmnity CoUefe 
Systea. Gerald M. Bolick. North Carolina 
Department of Community Colleges, Ra- 
leigh, N.C. July 1969. 

A comprehensive community col- 
lege system has been established in 
North Carolina. In order that admin- 
istrators, instructors and the commu- 
nity might have information re- 
garding the social and economic 
characteristics of students in these 
colleges for effective programing 
and planning, a socioeconomic data 
sheet was filled out by 11,184 stu- 
dents enrolled in 42 community col- 
leges and technical institutes. Ques- 
tions regarding family income, par- 
ents’ education, high school curricu- 
lum, plans for the future, and dis- 
tance to class were asked. 

Results of the questionnaire evi- 
denced a varied social and economic 
background among North Carolina’s 
students. Ages ranged from 17 to more 
than 50 years; parents’ incomes varied 
from $5,000 or more for over half of 
the students to $10,000 and over for 
one-sixth of the students. While 92 
percent of the students have com- 
pleted the twelfth grade, only 35 
percent of their fathers and 46 per- 
cent of their mothers had done so. 
More than half of the students were 
employed at least part-time, with 40 
percent of the trade and industrial 
students being employed full-time. 
Males outnumber females in the sys- 
tem two-to-one, and 27 percent of the 
technical and 16 percent of the voca- 
tional students plan to work toward a 
four-year degree. 

The value of the community college 
system to -the State is evidenced 
through figures obtained in the 
study. One-third of the responding 
students said that they would not 
have attended school that year if the 
school they were attending had not 
existed, and three-fourths of the stu- 
dents plan to seek employment in 
North Carolina when they have 
completed their studies. 

Areas which showed need for im- 
provement were educational oppor- 
tunities for women, lower socio- 
economic groups, evening students 



and those over 25 years of age, and 
nonwhites. Coordination and articu- 
lation of the various levels of instruc- 
tion in the State, from high school to 
senior colleges, would provide a 
more complete program. 

Specifically, the study sought to 
establish socioeconomic profiles for 
the entire North Carolina Communi- 
ty Cdlege System, each of the three 
program areas which offer credit, 
and each of seven curriculums in the 
occupational programs. A comparison 
was also made between North Caroli- 
na students with their counterparts in 
other states. Finally, data were col- 
lected as a basis for follow-up studies 
of the effect of student characteristics 
on the drop-out rate, grades, employ- 
ment opportunities, and employment 
success. 

The typical technical student in a 
community college in North Carolina 
was found to be a white, unmarried 
male of 18 to 22 years of age. He 
does not plan to work for a four-year 
degree, and he plans to work in the 
State after graduation from his tech- 
nical course. 

The same is true of the typical 
vocational Student. His family’s in- 
come is typically lower than that of 
the technical student ($4000 or more 
annually compared with $5000 or 
more), and he generally works more 
hours per week than does the techni- 
cal student. Characteristics of stu- 
dents and typical students for each 
of the seven occupational curricu- 
lums (agriculture, distribution, engi- 
neering, health, home economics, 
office, and trade and industry) are 
described. 



Nonprofessional Women 

Yocstional Interests of Nonprofessional. 
Women. David P. Campbell, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, and Lenore W. 
Harmon, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Dec. 1968. 

The average working woman of 
today is 41 years old, married, and 
she has approximately 20 years of 
employment ahead of her. It is be- 
coming increasingly important, there- 
fore, to provide effective vocational 



counseling for women who plan to 
enter the labor market without col- 
lege preparation. 

The purpose of this project was to 
study the vocational interests of wom- 
en in nonprofessional occupations in 
order to gather information on the 
patterns of their interests. A study of 
this nature could assist counselors of 
women to compare the interests of 
those who are making vocational 
choices with the interests of women 
who are presently working. 

The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank was administered to 5,583 
women in 17 occupations which re- 
quire either no post-high school 
training or some noncollegiate train- 
ing, such as beautician training. In 
addition, information was collected 
regarding the age and educational 
attainment of the respondents and' 
their perception of their jobs. 
Through these instruments the study 
attempted to determine whether or 
not vocational choice of women was 
dictated by different interest patterns 
or solely by economic and conve- 
nience factors. Assuming that -choice 
is the result of interest patterns, an 
attempt was made to describe and 
quantify the patterns. 

Only questionnaires of women 
who rejplied that they enjoyed their 
jobs and had been employed in their 
present one for at least three years 
were scored for purposes of the 
study. -Educational levels of the sam- 
ple varied from less than high school 
^3 college. A questionnaire listing 
adjective pairs regarding work, such 
as “dangerous/safe” and “artis- 
tic/not artistic,” was used to investi- 
gate the respondents’ perception of 
their jobs. 

The questionnaire was scored sep- 
arately for each occupation studied, 
and results are included in the report 
in chapters dealing with each occu- 
pation as well as in a scale including 
all occupations. For example, the 
women generally described their iobs 
as nonscientific, although radiologic 
technicians and elementary teachers 
described themselves as scientists 
more often than other occupational 
groups. 

Responses to the Strong Vocation- 
al Interest Blank were scored for 
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I each occupation, and a scale was set 
’ up for each occupation. The scale 
I. designated the areas in which women 
I , in that occupation expressed a strong- 

f cr interest than “women in general” 

^ (including professional and semi- 

skilled women.) The scales do reflect 
^ meaningful difference in interests 

between women in the various occu- 
I pations, and it was recommended 

I that these scales be used in counsel- 

■ ing noncollege women in occupation- 

I al p<^ibilities fitted to their SVIB- 

I identified interests. 

I A set of Basic Interest Scales was 
developed. Nineteen of these scales 
I (topics such as homemaking, sperts, 

mechanical, and religious activities) 
were set up with each occupation 
being placed on its cwn level of 
interest in that area. For example. 



on the homemaking scale, c.xecutive 
housekeepers, telephone operators 
and sewing machine operators scored 
relatively high, while mathemati- 
cians, artists and enlisted Army per- 
sonnel scored much lower. These 
scales w'ere developed to indicate the 
interests w'hich characterize women 
in a certain occupation. 

The study concludes with the two- 
fold observation that it was unable to 
measure intra-occupational differences 
which admittedly exist; the study did 
not determine how the differences 
between occupations are initially 
formed. There is also a gap in 
formalizing the structure of vocation- 
al interests. It is recommended that 
continued investigation of nonprofes- 
sional women be made to avoid fu- 
ture turmoU in these occupations. 



Strength Role Assignment, and the 
Minerva B.xperience. These tech- 
niques are employed unth the groups 
only after they (a) “have developed 
a considerable degree of intcrpeison- 
al closcrkcss,” (b) “arc able to com- 
municate spontaneously and freely 
about their real concerns,” (c) “arc 
able to share the depth of their feel- 
ings,” and Xd) “can use confronta- 
tion productively.” 

The Multiple Strength Perception 
Method is a group participation tech- 
nique in which, after a randomly 
selected “target person” has listed for 
the group what he perceives as his 
strengths, the group “bombards” the 
target person with what it perceives 
as his strengths and factors which 
keep him from utilizing these 
strengths. After this “bombardment” 
the group shares in a fantasy about 
what the target person might be like 
five years later if he were to use all 
of his strengths. 

The Minerva Experience tech- 
nique is based on group relating of 
c.xpericnces. Minerva Experiences 
are defined as “a network of highly 
formative and growthful experiences 
having strongly positive affective 
components and which play a domi- 
nant role in the genesis of personali- 
ty resources thus significantly affect- 
ing personality development.” 

Group members are asked, as an 
interim assignment, to attempt to re- 
call such experiences in their own 
lives. In the next session, with the 
use of a chart which lists age groups 
starting with “age 15 to 18” and 
ending at “below 3 years,” the partic- 
ipants begin recalling aloud Miner- 
va experiences which they had in the 
various age categories. Oftentimes 
the experience which one group 
member is felating triggers recall of 
an experience for another' group 
member. 

As in the Multiple Strength Per- 
ception Method, the Assigned 
Strength Roles technique has the 
group working with a randomly se- 
lected target person. In this case, 
however, the group offers suggestions 
of roles which members feel would 
strengthen or help mobilize the po-, 
tentialitics of the target person. Fi- 
nally, a strength role is assigned by 
the group for the person, and he 
attempts to carry out behavior asso- 
ciated with that role for approx- 
imately one week. 



; Techniques Applied to Maladjusted Under-Achievers 



The ^pHcatton of a Special Coanseling 
Teebnipe to Mafadjosted UPer-Acbievers: 
A Pilot Project. Leland J. Winger. Salt 
Lake City School District Salt Lake City, 
j Utah. August 1968. 

I This study was conducted as a test 
I of the Otto Self-Concept Improve- 
[ ment Counseling Technique (051- 
[ CICT) on maladjusted under- 
achievers (dropouts). It was de- 
I signed to measure the improvement of 
I the dropouts’ self-concepts, scholastic 
(i abilities and achievements -through 
f use of various testing instruments. A 
I follow-up study for the purpose of 
I measuring the employability of the 
participants was made six months 
after the initial program. 

The OSCICT is a technique de- 
veloped by Herbert A. Otto, associ- 
ate professor. University of Utah, to 
help an individual realize his total 
potentialities through emphasis of his 
personality strengths. Although the 
OSCICT had been previously success- 
fuily tested on healthy subjects, the 
need for it to be tested on less 
healthy individuals was realized. 

The theory upon which Dr. Otto 
bas;js his technique is that in order 
to succeed in learning an occupation, 
holding a job, and participating as a 
productive citizen the dropouL must 
change his behavior and outlook, ac- 
- cept a new image of himself and 
develop an improved self-concept. He 
feels that this change must be effect- 
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cd through existing school situations 
with the help of understanding 
teachers^ counselors, principals, and 
administrators. 

Three groups of students selected 
from MDTA youth projects were the 
subjects of the study. Two groups 
were taken from the Salt X.ake City 
School District — one experimental 
and one control group. Another con- 
trol group was then selected from the 
Ogden School District. Students in the 
Salt Lake City groups were divided 
into eight homerooms, four of which 
would receive the OSCICT and four 
of which would not. The groups 
would spend one hour each day in 
homeroom classes, at which time the 
four OSCICT groups would receive 
OSCICT assignments and the other 
groups would receive the traditional 
homeroom program. 

Pretests and post-tests were used 
in evaluation of the program. These 
tests included the California “F” 
Scale, the Winger Behavior Invento- 
ry, the Mooney Problem Checklist, 
the verbal and non-verbal forms of 
the Lorge-Thorndike, and sections of 
the Iowa Test of Educational De- 
velopment In the pretest phase, 
some testing was done verbally be- 
cause of illiteracy of some .students. 

OSCICT consists of five major 
components: the Multiple Strength 
Perception Method, Action Pro- 
grams, Your Strengths forms. 
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At the end of the period, he de- 
scribes to the group his experiences 
in his strength role, and also any 
changes he has noted in himself or 
persons associated with Lim due to 
his strength role behavior. It has 
been found that this method has 
been valuable in developing latent 
abilities and capacities in the indi- 
vidual, and that behavior carried out 
during the period of assignment is 
often continued beyond that period. 

Action Prt^ams are defined as 
“any activity, program or interper- 
sonal experience in which the partic- 
ipant engages outside the counseling 
setting in order to facilitate the de- 
velopment of strengths or the utiliza- 
tion of his potential.” Members of 
the group choose action programs for 
themselves. These programs should 
be of a short duration, perhaps three 
to seven days in length, and should 
start with easier acts, such as a 
grooming improvement, and may 
progress to more complex acts, such 
jas building a new friendship. 

Success or failure in the action 
program is reported back to the 
group, and failures arc examined by 
the group in order to determine the 
obstacles to their success and ways to 
remove them. The action program 
technique is unique in that it extends 
therapy outside the counseling ses- 
sion into the process of living. 

The “These Are Your Strengths 
Forms” technique is designed to 
provide the target person with “a 
series of positive, ego-supportive ex- 
periences.” Members of the group 
fill out forms on which they list 
strengths that they perceive in a tar- 
get person. A discussion session fol- 
lows in which participants may clari- 
fy rationale for their lists, and ampli- 
fy their decisions. 

Results of pretests and post tests 
were less conclusive than it was 
hoped for at the outset of the study, 
due to the fact that the experimental 
and control groups had significant 
age and achievement differences as 
indicated by the' pretests. Therefore, 
comparison of the experimental 
group v/ith the control groups was 
virtually meaningless; comparison of 
experimental group pre- and post- 
test scores was, however, possible. 

Comparison of this nature was 
made difficult because of the differ- 
ences between male and female 
members of the experimental g/oup. 
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Female participants were initially 
less deviant in personalify traits, bet- 
ter academically prepared, younger, 
and had more academic potential 
than the male members. Despite 
these difficulties, improvement on all 
but the Lorge-Thomdike post-test 
w’as evident for the experimental 
group as a tolal. 

The investigator concluded that 
the OSCICT was an effective meth- 
od for improving personality de- 
ficiencies in maladjusted under- 
achievers, but that it should be tested 
further in another project in which 
enrollees would have more time to 
actually demonstrate academic 
achievement. 



Career Thresholds 

Career TbresboMs: A LMcftwIiiial Study ef 
the Educstiunal aud Labor Market Experi- 
ence of Male Youth 14-24 Years of Age, 
Volume One. Herbert S. Fames, et al. 
Center for Human Resource Research, Tne 
Ohio State Unlversify, Columbus, Ohio. 
February 1969. 

This study is the report of the first 
of six planned interviews with a sam- 
ple of men who were between the 
ages of 14 and 24 as of April 1966. 
The studies arc being conducted by 
the Center for Human Resources 
Research at The Ohio State Univer- 
sify under a contract with the U.S. 
Department of Labor, and are con- 
ducted in conjunction with studies of 
other age and sex groups: men aged 
45-59, women aged 30-44, and 
young women aged 14-24. These 
four groups were selected for study 
because of the special labor market 
problems which confront them. Tlic 
study reported here (young men) 
was conducted in 1966. It concerns 
problems of occupational choice: 
preparation for the world of workj 
and accommodation to it. 

The report has taken a look at 
“labor force participation, unemploy- 
ment experience, employment pat- 
tems, -labor market knowledge, job 
attitudes, and educational and occu- 
pational aspirations of the age cohort 
as of the time of the initial survey” 
and has sought explanations for vari- 
ations according to economic, social 
and psychological differences be- 
tween the young men. 

The total study aims to identify 
labor market problems of young 



men, identify the sources of these 
problems, and perhaps surest reme- 
dial policy measures. SpecificaUy, 
the study seeks to determine how the 
“interaction among economic, socio- 
logical, and psj'cholo^cal characteris- 
tics .. . permits some members of a 
given sccioeconomic group to make 
good job choices and to adjust 
satisfactorily to labor market condi- 
tions while others do not” 

Major dependent variables of the 
study were labor force prrticipation, 
unemployment, mobility, job atti- 
tudes, knowledge of the labor m;ir- 
ket, and educational and occupation^ 
al aspirations. In most cases, com- 
parison is made on the basis of col- 
or, Other variables such as formative 
influences, marital and family char- 
acteristics, financial characteristics, 
skills, health and physical condition, 
school experience, work attitudes, 
and environment were also treated. 

In a survey of demographic and 
social characteristics, it was deter- 
mined that “there are very dramatic 
differences between white and black 
youth with respect to a large number 
of socioeconomic variables that may 
be expected to have profound effects 
on labor market experience and be- 
havior.” For example, it was noted 
that as a result of family background 
and socioeconomic status, along with 
the factor of where the youth lives 
(rural area, suburb, large cify), that 
black youth are less likely to be 
enrolled in school than white youth. 
Also, blacks are less likely than 
whites to be enrolled in college 
preparatory curriculums or to have 
received vocational training outside 
of the formal educational system. 
(See fable on page 53.) 

Investigation of labor force and 
employment status of young men re- 
veals that labor force participation 
within age and school status catego- 
ries is related to a number of factors: 
high school curriculum and educa- 
tional aspirations, marital status, 
health condition, and local labor 
market conditions. The most power- 
ful of these was found to be whether 
or not the individual is enrolled in 
school. 

In order to measure the amount of 
knowledge of the world of work, an 
occupational information test was 
administered. The test consisted 
three components: (a) an occupa- 
tional identification instrument in 
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which respondents were asked to se- 
lect one of three statements which 
best describes duties of each of ten 
occupations; (b) an estimate of edu- 
cational attainment of the average 
worker in each of the occupations, 
and (c) an estimate of which worker 
of a given pair earns a hi^cr aver- 
age yearly salary- 

Results of the testing indicated 
that “the amount of occupational in- 
fonnation a young man possess^ 
grows very substantially from his 
early teens to his 'early twenties, in 



part as the result of formal educa- 
tion, but also simply as the result of 
experience.” Other variables which 
produced differences in amount of 
occupational information possessed 
include the character of family life 
(father’s occupation and amount of 
reading material in the home) and 
color differences. 

It w’as suggested that an effort 
should be made to familiarize stu- 
dents with the world of work at an 
early age, so that basic decisions as 
to courses of instruction to follow 



may be made rationsdly. Data sug- 
gest that higher levels of labor rnar- 
ket information pay off in better jobs 
and higher wages. 

A survey of educational and occu- 
pational aspirations of young men 
brings cut the fact that the 14 to 17 
3 ‘ear age group who are caroiicu in 
school have very high aspirations 
which include college and profes- 
sional or technical careers for the 
majority. However, their hopes are 
much higher than their surveyed ex- 
pectations are. 
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plain talk Geon 

A New Look— A New Prescrip- 
tion. Research Visibility^ after the 
current run ending with the May 
1970 issue is likely to have more 
than minor facial surgery for, op- 
timistically, the years ahead. RK’s 
Advisory Committee '(membership 
listed in September 1969 issue), 
while generally pleased with progress 
and impact, had violence in its heart 
as it examined the RV role of the 
future. Undoubtedly, the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations will have 



L Brandon, Editor, Research Visibility 



considerable clout with the RV staff 
and with AVA and the U.S. Office 
of Education, the sponsoring agents. 

The September meeting of the 
Committee advocated the following 
changes in the content and pro- 
cedure of the research reporting for 
a new functional RV : 

1. The target *group should prin- 
cipally be the teacher readership. 

2. Research reporting should 
concentrate on strong pre-selection, 



synthesis, brief treatment, proble.m- 
centered research. 

3. The synthesis should point 
up alternatives for action and gener- 
al, creditable outcomes as they seem 
to be indicated by research. 

4. The synthesis-application- 
dissemination ~ theme of the past 
should be retained through construc- 
tion and use of a model with a 
built-in self-correction technique for 
accountability and adjustment as the 
new series unfolds. 
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5. ConUnucd survey erf the read- 
ership should be conducted for dc- 
tennination of current impact and 
clarification for the future. 

The new prescription, among 
many things, will require quick and 
drastic action on a new design; 
strategic timing to permit continued 
publication in the Journal for 
1970-71; careful e,\amination of 
resources to review literature and 
synthesize desirable applications, 
and close coordination with AVA 
research mission and new role of 
research activity in the U.S. Office of 
Education. The new prospectus is 
not necessarily complex; quite to the 
contrary, the prescription attempts to 
simplify for an obvious puposc: 

A new movement is gaining momentum 
throughout the realm of education today. 
It is a movement toward perspective and 
syntheris, relevance and involvement, sens- 
ing and feeling, empathy and respect, won- 
der and adventure, and toward versatility 
and universality. Above all else it is a 
movement leading toward simplicity 
throughout the realms of education and 
research. (Jere W. Clark in Systems Edu- 
cation Patterns on the Drawing Boards 
for the Future. Center for Interdiscipli- 
nary Creativity. Society for General Sys- 
tems Research, Washington, D. O. Italics 
in the original.) 

Mwe diplicatioiisin tlie training' mar- 
ketplace. It is the gross understate- 
ment of fhe year to assert that legis- 
lative support for occupational guid- 
ance and counseling is duplicated 
in -the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 and the deluge of 
manpower legislation. Impartial pro- 



ponents of a guidance delivery sys- 
tem w'ould aigue that this condi- 
tion is good — if a little guidance is 
good, is not much more of the proc- 
ess better? 

If, however, provisions of the 
manpower le^lation run true to 
form, professional guidance and 
counseling personnel in the schools 
may find themselves on the outside 
looking in. Vocailonsl guidance* not 
unlike vocational education itself, is 
switching to one of the dual tracks 
being assigned to the American 
school. Perhaps the dual tracks have 
always existed for those of vocafion- 
al or practical bent whose aptitudes 
and nature of intelligence never 
stacked up academically. 

One has the uneasy feeling that a 
great sclent of educators would 
abdicate the guidance and counseling 
function — ^particularly that aspect 
which is related to occupations — ^and 
together with vocational education 
delegate the unsavory process to an 
agency of government whose prov- 
ince and expertise are clearly not 
education. Obviously our proneness 
to adopt European organization and 
practice did not end in the nineteenth 
century; in fact, the proneness does 
little justice to the best in modern 
European thou^t and educational 
practice. 

To quote a popular vernacular, 
education including vocational edu- 
cation must get with it. “Getting with 
it” means going on the offensive to 
eliminate any dual track system in 
American education regardless of 
the enchantment embodied in the 
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Pa. December 1967. 280 pages. (ERIC # 
ED 026 544. HC: $14.10, MF: $125.) 

“A National School (^unselur Evalua- 
tion of Occupational Information. Voca- 
tional Technical Report” Philip A. Per- 
rone and Lola Gross. University of Wis- 
conrin. Industrial Relations Research Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wis. April 1968. 33 pages. 
(ERIC # ED 023 849. HC: $1.75, MF: 
254.) 

“Pupil Personnel Services in Schools — 
Organization and Coordination.” Dean L. 
Hummel and S. J. Donham, Jr. 1968. 
(Available from Rand McNa'dy and Co., 
8255 central Park Ave., Skol;*", 111. Price: 
*$6.00. An abstract of Part II, Organiza- 
tion, Administration and Leadership, is 
available from ERIC. ERIC # ED 026 
697. HC: $2.75, MF: 25jf.) 

“Counseling In Adult Education.” Barry 
Glick. Continuing Education for Adults. 
No. 136. May 29, 1969. 8 pages. (Published 
by University College, Syracuse Universi- 
ty, 610 E. Fayette SL, Syracuse, N.Y. 
13202.) 

“Careers Without College.” Wisconsin 
State Employment Service, Madison. 47 
pages. (ERIC # ED 029 135. HC: $2.45, 
MF: 25^. Single Copies may be available 
from Wisconsin State Employment Serv- 
ice, P.O. Box 1607, Madison, Wis. 53701.) 

“Vocational Guidance: A Look at the 
State of the Art.” Raymond A. Ebrlc. 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 1969. 36 pages. (Available from Rob- 
ert Martin and Associates, Inc., Box 2143, 



New Careers Research 

Education Daily (Oct. 8, 1969) 
notes the major responsibility 
being undertaken by the Bureau 
of Research, Office of Education, 
in the development of “new 
careers” for paraprofessionals Jn 
education, health, social service, 
recreation, administration of jus- 
tice, and other areas, and in the 
undertaking of new research pro- 
grams in the field. 

Among organizations mentioned 
as participating in research proj- 
ects ate the New Careers Devel- 
opment Organization, Oakland, 
Calif., and the YMCA of Metro- 
politan Chicago. 



Capitol Plaza Office, Hj'attsviUe, Md. 
20784. Price: $55.) 

“Group Counseling Techniques Applied 
to a Vocational Setting.” Raymond A. 
Ehrie. University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 1969. 19 pages. (Ax'ailable from 
Robert Martin and Associates, Inc., Box 
2143, Capitol Plaza Office, Hyattsvillc, 
Md. 20784. Price: $.60.) 

“An Evaluation of Counseling and 
Related Services in New York State Two- 
Year Colleges.” Daiva E. Hedlund. Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 1968. 91 
paces. (ERIC = ED 022 229. HC: $4.80, 
MF: 504.) 

“Project Pit: A Summer Industrial Work 
Experience and Occupational Guidance 
Program.” Wayne State University, De- 
partment of Industrial Education, DetroiL 
Mich. 1967. 35 pages. (ERIC # ED 024 
755. HC: $1.85, MF: 254.) 

“Vocational Guidance: Room for Im- 
provement.” Howard Rosen. Manpower. 
Vol. 1, No. 7. August 1969. Pp. 6-8. 
(Copies available at 654 each from U5. 
Government Printing Office.) 

“Project CVIS: Comprehensive Report.” 
JoAnn Harris. 1969. (Available free from 
Projects CVIS, Willowbrook High School, 
1250 S. Ardmore Ave., Villa Park, HI. 
60181.) 

“Counseling Adults: Contemporary Di- 
mensions, Proceedings of a Pre-Con- 
vention Workshop.” Clarence H. Thomp- 
son, Ed. American College Personnel 
Association. June 1969. 98 pages. (Copies 
available at $1.50 each from Clarence H. 
Thompson, Dean, Center for Continuing 
Education, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa 50311.) 

“Junior College Student Personnel Pro- 
grams: What They Are and What They 
Should Be.” Charles C. Collir>s. 1967. 46 
pages. (Available from Publications Sales 
Office, American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1315 16th SL, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. Price $1.50.) 



Topic Two: Careers 

“Guidelines for the Design of New 
Careers.” Sidney A. Fine. The W. E. Up- 
john Institute for Employment Research, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. September 1967. 23 
pages. (Single copies available from the 
W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, 300 Westnedge Ave., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 49007. Additional copies, 
254 each.) 

“Source Data on Perceptions of Parents 
and Children Regarding Career Plarming: 
Planning and Development of Research 
Programs in Selected Areas of Vocational 
Education, Volume It.” Eleanor L. Norris 
and Vivian S. German. American Institute 
for Research in Behavioral Sciences. Nov. 
30, 1966. 218 pages. (ERIC # ED 010 
624. HC: $8.72, MF: 364.) 

“Engineering Technology Careers; 
Career Guidance Information for Engi- 
neering Technicians. Publication No. 
1065.” National Council of Technical 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 1966. 36 pages. 
(ERIC # ED 024 770. HC: $1.90, MF: 
254.) 

“Procedural Guide for Program De- 
velopment in New Careers.” Jacob R. 
Fishman and Shirley Terris. University 
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Research Corp., Washington. D.C. April 
1968. 43 pages. (ERIC # ED 022 925. 
HC: Sl.80, MF: 25f;.) 

“The Teacher’s Role in Career Develop- 
menL” W. Wesley Tennyson, el. al. Min- 
nesota Depaitmenl of Education, St. Paul, 
Minn. 1965. 107 pages. (Available from 
Nation^ Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, 1605 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. Price: Sl.OO.) 

“Careers in City ManagemcnL" B’nai 
B’rith Vocational Service, Washington, 
D.C. 1969. 16 pages. (Available from 
B’nai B’rith Vocational Service, 1640 
Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 
D.C. 20036. Price 350.) 

“The Impact of CAP Under Labor 
Force Participation and Employment of 
Members of the Poverty Population.” J. B. 
Gillingham. Washington University, Seat- 
tle. 1969. 193 pages. (CFSTI # PB 184 
525.) 

‘Training the Poor for New Careers.” 
Anatolc Shaffer and Mary Sprecht. Contra 
Costa Council of Community Services. 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 51 pages. (ERIC # 
ED on 900. HC: $2.0+, MF: $.09. Also 
available from Comra Costa Council of 
Community Services, 2717 N. Ma:n St., 
Suite 9, Walnut Creek, Calit 94596. 
Price: Sl.OO.) 

“Career Guidance: A Report of the 
Subcommittee on Career Guidance of 
the Committee on Specialized Personnel.” 
U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. June 1967. 
102 pages. (Available free from Man- 
power Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1730 M St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20210.) 

“New Careers: The Community/Home 
Health Aide Trainee’s Manual.” Florence 
Hicks. University Research Corp. Wash- 
ington, D.C, Information Clearinghouse 
on New Careers. October 1968, 210 pages, 
(Available from Information Clearing- 
house on New Careers, National Institute 
for New Careers, University Research 
Corp, 4301 Connecticut Ave, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20008. Price: $3.00.) 

“Career Opportunities in the Field of 
Mental Retardation.” Secretary’s Commit- 
tee on Mental Retardation, U.S, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. March 1969. (Available 
from U.S, Government Printing Office, 
Price: 250.) 

“A Special Ring of Truth,” Ernie Hood. 
Manpower. Vcl. 1, No. 7, August 1969, 
Pp, 11-13, (Copies available at 650 each 
from U,S, Government Printing Office.) 

“Career Graduates: A Profile of Job 
Experience and Further Study of Students 



with AAS Degrees.” Mildred Dasison. 
City University of New York, Office of 
Community College Affairs, New York, 
N.Y. December 1968. 41 pages. (ERIC # 
ED 028 295. HC: $2.15, MF: 250.) 

“Li'oraries and Library' Job Opportuni- 
ties in the Inland Empire.” Gary R, Dart 
and Elton E. ^ell. San Bernardino Valley 
College, Calif. Aug. 1968. 29 pages. 
(ERIC = ED 027 003. HC: $1.55, MF: 
250.) 

Topic Poor: Stndeit Interests and Experiences 

“The Educational and Vocational De- 
velopment of College Students," Alexander 
W, Astin and Robert J. Panos, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C, 1969, 211 pages. (Av'ailable from 
Publications Division, American Council 
on Education, One Dupont Circle, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20036, Price: $6.00.) 

“Educational and Occupational Adjust- 
ment of Wisconsin Male Youth,” Bulletin 
586, Walter T, Bjorakcr and George W, 
Sledge. University of Wisconsin College of 
Agricultural and Life Sciences, Madison, 
Wis, January 1968, 30 paues. (ERIC # 
ED 028 286. HC: $1.60, hlF: 250. Also 
available at no charge from Department of 
Agriculture and Extension Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 208 Agriculture 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 53706.) 

“Follow-Up Studies in Junior Colleges: 
A Tool for Institutional Improvement,” 
Thomas J. O’Connor. American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C. 
1965. 75 pages, (Available from American 
Association of Junior Colleges, 1315 16th 
St., N.W., Wash'mgton, D.C. 20036. Price: 
$1J0.) 

“A Description of Graduates of Two- 
Year Colleges.” Leonard L, Baird, et al, 
American College Testing Program, Iowa 
City, Iowa, January 1969. 28 pages, 
(Available from Research and Develop- 
ment Division, American College Testing 
Program, P.O, Box 168, Iowa City, lov/a 
52240.) 

“Counselor’s Handbook .* I, Counselor’s 
Interviewing Guides in Individual Ap- 
praisal: II, Counselce Appraisal Patterns 
Related to Fields of Work,” Bureau of 
Employment Security, U.S, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C, 1967. 528 pages. 
(EaiC # ED 023 851. HC: $26.50, MF: 
S2.0G, Ai ;o available from U.S, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Price: $3,00.) 

“Why and How Young Men Drop Out of 
High School: Some Preliminary Findings, 
Working Paper No, 4, Interim Report,” 
Ilona D, Wirtanen. University of Michi- 
gan, Institute for Social Research, Ann 



-Arbor, Mich. February 196y, 43 pages. 
(CFSTI # PB 183 784.) 

“The Rehabilitation of School Dropouts 
in Oklahoma City: .An Experimental Ap- 
praisal. Final Report.’’ Victor O, Hombew- 
tel, et al, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water, Okla, 196 pages, (ERIC # ED 021 
979. HC: $7.92, MF: 750.) 

DOCUMENT SOURCES 

The material reported on in Research 
VisibilUy may be obtained from several 
sources. The source of each publication is 
indicated in each entry. The key to the 
abbreviations used there and irtstructions 
for obtaining the publications are given 
below: 

CFSTI— Clearinghouse for Federal Sci- 
entific and Technical Information, Spring- 
field, Virginia 22151. Copies of reports 
with this symbol may be purchased for 
S3 each (paper) or 65 cents (micro- 
fiche). Send remittance with order directly 
to the Clearinghouse and specify the ac- , 
cession number (xAD or PB plus a 6-digit 
number) given in the listing: 

ERIC — ^Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center, EDRS, c/o NCR Co., 4936 
Fairmont Ave., Bethesda, Maryland 
20014. Copies are priced according to the 
number of pages. The MF price in the 
listing is for microfiche; the HC price is 
for paper copies. Send remittance with ; 
order directly to ERIC-EDRS and specify 
the accession number (ED plus a 6-digit + 
number) given in the listing. How to Use 
ERIC, a recent brochure prepared by the 
Office of Education, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402; the catalog number is FA 5.212: 
12037-A; price: 30 cents, 

GPO — Government Printing Office, Send 
orders directly to Superintendent of / 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, with 
remittance for specified amount. 

MA — ^Manpower Administration. Single 
copies free upon request to U.S, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Manpower Administra- 
tion, Associate Manpower Administrator, 
Washington, D. C, 20210. 

OTHER SOURCES— Where indicated the 
publication may be obtained directly from 
the publisher at the listed price. 



Research Viability is a research project of the American Voca- 
tional Association. The purpose is to give visibility to significant 
research: experimental, demonstration and pilot programs; upgrad- 
ing institutes, seminars and workshops; and other leadership devel- 
opment activities for teachers, supervisors and administrators. The 
Research Visibility report synthesizes important projects which 
have been reviewed, selected and analyzed for their value to voca- 
tional, technical and practical arts educators, guidance personnel, 
and other leaders in education, manpower and related fields, A 
composite bibliography of significant research and development 
materials is included. 



The project is cooperatively financed by the American Voca- 
tional Association and a Vocational Education Act of 1963 grant 
(OEG 2-7-070633, project 7-0633; “Synthesis and Application of 
Research Findings in Vocational Education”), 

George L, Brandon, professor in residence (Pennsylvania State 
University) is editor of Research Visibility. He is assisted in the 
preparation of these reports by Research .Assistant Marsha Golden 
of the AVA headquarters staff. 

As Research Visibility is prepared under a U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion grant, it is not included in the Ameri>.an Vocational Journal 
copyright. 
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